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Editorial 


HE next meeting of the Association, to which members of the 

London and Home Counties Branch are specially invited, will be 

held at 3 p.m. on Wednesday, 9th December, in the Portland Hall, 
the Polytechnic, Regent Street, W.1. 

By courtesy of Messrs. Wiggins Teape, Ltd., a film—‘‘ The Story of a 
Sheet of Paper ”—will be shown, and this will be accompanied by a com- 
mentary given by Major R. Gordon Dill, a director of the firm, Mr. Duncan 
Gray, F.L.A., of St. Marylebone, will take the chair. 

Tea will be served at 4.30, at a cost of Is. Members who wish to take tea 
after this meeting are asked to inform Mr. E. R, McColvin, Librarian of the 
Polytechnic Library, not later than Monday, 7th December. 

After tea, there will be an opportunity to visit the libraries of the 
Polytechnic, 

“a 


On p. 251 will be found particulars of the first of a series of competi- 
tions which will appear in Tue Liprary Assistant during the winter 
months. A word of explanation is necessary. It is felt by the Council 
that those who do not feel inclined to express themselves in articles or papers 
may welcome some outlet for their creative talents. The Hon. Editor looks 
forward to this venture in the hope that it will introduce to him many 
potential contributors to these pages. 

It will be clear to those familiar with the weekly reviews that these 
competitions are modelled upon a series which appears in one of the brightest 
of the sixpennies. We make no apologies for this plagiarism, having a due 
remembrance that imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, and believing 
that the competitions to which we refer are without an equal in present- 
day literary journalism. 

The prizes offered are admittedly small to the point of being nominal. 
We suggest, however, that in these times of taxes and salary cuts, even a 
three-and-sixpenny book is worth some effort. And, finally, if it becomes 
evident that there is but small interest taken in our competitions, they will be 
dropped, and will not be revived, 


<A 


As we go to press, eighteen members have informed the Education Secre- 
tary of their intention to support the proposed Easter Conference. If there 
are no more than eighteen righteous in the city, it is quite certain that no 
further action will be taken to promote this conference. Those who are 
prepared to support the Education Committee are asked to complete and 
return as soon as possible the form circulated with the November Lisrary 
AssIsTANT. 
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Mr. Gurner P. Jones sends us the following note, the substance of which 
will be found written upon the hearts of the President and the Hon. Editor 
when the cares of office have brought them to a premature decease : 

“‘ Will members please note that all correspondence concerning the 
distribution of Tue Liprary Assistant should be addressed to G. P. Jones, 
Public Library, Bancroft Road, Mile End, London, E.1. Although this 
notice has appeared again and again in the Journal, members continue to 
send their complaints, etc., re the non-delivery or wrong delivery of Tue 
AsstsTANT to everybody except the right person.” 
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Historical Literature in the 


Public Library 


By W. C. PUGSLEY, Dagenham Public Libraries 
H: STORY is the study of the past of mankind, Its literature is exten- 


sive, far too extensive to allow easy selection on the part of the 

librarian. Its growth is continuous, and will go on until the end of 
time, Our plain duty is to cover the whole field by country and period, 
bearing in mind the exigencies of book purchase and the vagaries of the 
reading mind, Selection must therefore be even more methodical than that 
which is required in most subjects. No one expects to consult archives, 
original documents and very early matter at the public library, at least unless 
they are of local interest. We leave this for the professional historian, who 
spends his days at the Record Office or the British Museum. We definitely 
limit ourselves to printed books, and these, on the whole, of a modern 
character. The printed book gives the results of the labours and deductions 
of those who search the various archives and of those whose material is 
discovered with the aid of a spade. These books present history in two 
forms : on the one hand, the deep, studious, well-annotated volume for the 
student, and on the other, the popular, well-written and accurate book, 
which has less of the textbook and more of the nature of real history. Out- 
side these, the librarian need not trouble himself, ‘The librarian who is not 
an expert on history obviously seeks help from his tools, but on examination, 
little can be found to give details of the basic stock, satisfying the elementary 
requirements. Minto’s Reference books contains many extremely useful 
books in this class. 

Nevertheless, it is doubtful if any but very large libraries are in the happy 
position of being able to possess them ; and if this were possible, ought they to 
procure these works rather than the recognized general histories? Mudge is 
even more extravagant. Books to read is helpful up to a point, but this was 
compiled chiefly for young people, and the general adult library is.a little 
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outside its scope. Grose’s Sources and literature of English history is a splendid 
work on its subject, but here again the work in question does not set out to 
give librarians help in choosing the best books suitable for all readers, It 
merely shows us from what sources most of our English history is obtained, 
General bibliographies with good annotations can be found, These, 
however, give books in bulk rather than act as a guide to limited selection, 
It is quite a simple matter to fill one’s shelves with works, mere repetitions 
of others, which deal with the same period, or which are “ pot-boilers,” 
without filling the gaps in countries and periods, In this article I am en- 
deavouring to outline a policy for the average town library. 


Ignoring pure literature, the history class is the largest and most used 
section of the stock. It includes travel and biography, on which I do not 
propose to touch, except as they affect history. Nevertheless, it is essential 
that social and economic history, and archeology be included. It is obvious 
that certain countries will be over-emphasized, England, naturally, de- 
mands special attention, whilst at this time the collection of books on India 
must be augmented. A larger selection on France, Germany, Russia and 
the United States is quite usual ; Russia, it may be added, is only temporarily 
enlarged. There are roughly three types of historical work—the source 
book, the narrative and the supplementary work. The last class includes the 
historical atlas, the dictionaries of dates and history, ard the biographies of 
statesmen and monarchs, Consideration must be given to the allocation 
of these works—central reference, or lending, or branch, or even every 
department. 


The central reference library will accommodate the actual sources that 
have been printed—the Rolls series, State papers and Reports of the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, The Dictionary of national biography, 
Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, Johnson’s Historical atlas, and Official docu- 
ments comprise the type of reference work on the subject. There are others 
which should be in the branch library quick-reference collection in addition, 
These consist of Chambers’s Biographical dictionary, the concise volume of 
the D.N.B., Muir and Philip’s Historical atlas, Ploetz’s Manual of universal 
history and Low and Pulling’s Dictionary of English history. No reference 
library would be complete without the Cambridge Histories, Traill’s Social 
England, Maspero’s Dawn of civilization, Passing of the Empires, and Hodg- 
kin’s Italy and her invaders. ‘These, however, should also be loaned if 
necessary, The Cambridge Histories should undoubtedly be placed in the 
central lending department in addition to the reference library. There are 
also works of high literary repute, works which are best placed in the reference 
collection, but no rule should prevent any reader borrowing them. I refer 
to Grote’s Greece, Milman’s Jews and the works of Robertson, not to mention 
Buckle, Gibbon’s Decline and fall of the Roman Empire demands a place in 
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one, if not more, of the lending departments. The same applies to the 
works of Ranke and Macaulay. 

In the absence of original sources in any quantity, bibliographical aids 
must be supplied to show what material exists. I need only mention 
Grose’s Sources and literature of English history and Bibliography of municipal 
records and Hall’s British archives. The Aslib directory will inform the reader 
concerning the location of many of these sources, Foreign bibliographies 
have not been mentioned ; in fact, in the average town library they would 
not be needed. The majority of the “ special ” material required would be 
British. It must be emphasized that where readable standard works of large 
scale can only be procured for one department, the home reading library 
must be given prior consideration. Remember that any central lending 
library book can be read in the reference room if that book is “ in,” whereas 
if that book was only placed in the reference room, many a reader would not 
go to the trouble of seeking permission to borrow it, It is a curious English 
trait, Thus it is more useful to enlarge the lending rather than the reference 
department in the small town. 

The central lending department is the home of the more solid narrative 
works, not because the central borrower is a more intelligent or more studious 
being, but for the reason that as the system must be as one, the central is 
naturally the one building which is easy of access from all branches. Here we 
find Dyer and Hassall’s Modern Europe, Fyffe and Gooch on the same subject, 
Vinopradoff’s Oxford studies in legal history, Oman’s seven-volume history of 
England, Petrie’s History of Egypt, Methuen’s History of medieval and 
modern Europe, to say nothing of Stubbs’s Select charters, Bland, Brown and 
Tawney’s English economic history: select documents, and Tudor economic 
documents by Tanner. The London University intermediate source books 
should be included in the stock, but these might, with impunity, be allocated 
to any branch. While dealing with sources, mention must be made of the 
extremely useful and readable material contained in contemporary literature, 
such as the Paston letters, the diaries of John Evelyn, Pepys, and the memoirs 
of Gramont. Selections from these might almost be placed in every branch. 


Before passing to considerations of general popular history, I will consider 
the question of selecting series publications. One has always to regard 
these with caution. There are, I would remind you, several excellent series 
in the literature of history, series which are strongly recommended, and which, 
in fact, admirably fill the gaps with sound works. The Cambridge Historical 
Series should be allocated to every branch. Unfortunately, many of these 
are out of print. This means that the price is high when they are reported, 
The same must be said of the Heroes of the Nations Series, which demand a 
place, for the lives of the heroes cover the history of this country for that 
period. A set of the Story of the Nations Series should be placed in one part 
of the library system, although duplication is not here thought necessary. 
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Some of the Cambridge Manuals and Home University Library Series can 
justifiably be included. Two other series supply us with more up-to-date 
popular works, These are the Nations of To-day and Modern World 
Series. Much of the history contained in these volumes is unwritten else- 
where. Their publication is definitely not for purely commercial gain, 
The authors in the majority of cases are men and women of repute. 

Several series publications, those of certain learned societies such as the 
Camden and Cheetham series, are an asset to any reference department. 
The Annual Register, I imagine, is taken for granted. The following series 
are worthy of a place in the library system, but they are not of primary 
consideration: Rulers of India, Twelve English Statesmen, English Men of 
Action, Twelve Foreign Statesmen. 


The remainder of the literature of history fall into two sections: (1) 
books to be in all branches and in the central, (2) books necessary to the 
system, but to be divided between the home reading departments. It is to 
the first group that we assign Trevelyan’s History of England, Breasted’s 
Ancient times, Plunket and Mowat’s Europe, Delisle Burns’ 2978-1928, 
Bryce’s Holy Roman empire, and Bassett’s United States, To the second 
belong Vinogradoff’s Villainage in England, Cutts’s Scenes and characters of 
the middle ages, Salzman’s English industries of the middle ages, and Modern 
Egypt, by the Earl of Cromer. 


To sum up the general principles, we have, generally speaking, four types 
of historical work—the definite reference library book, the central lending 
department book, that for all libraries and the collection of writings to be 
spread among the various departments and branches. To illustrate this, 
the following example of the literature on the four may be of use : 
REFERENCE WORK : 

Brinkley, Japan and China, 12 vols. 
Centra Lending Library works : 
Williams, Middle kingdom. 
Chi Chao, Chinese political thought. 
Takekoh, Economic aspects of the history and civilization of Fapan, 3 vols. 
Stein, Ruins of desert Cathay, 2 vols. 
All Libraries : 
Douglas, Europe and the Far East. (Cambridge Historical Series.) 
Grantham, Hills of blue. 
Giles, China and the Manchus. (Cambridge Manuals.) 
Giles, Civilization of China. (Home University Lib.) 
Gowen and Hall, Outline history of China. 
Gowen, Outline history of Fapan. 
Clement, Short history of Fapan. 
Longford, Evolution of new Fapan. (Cambridge Manuals.) 
Longford, Story of Korea. 
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Other works to be spread throughout the system : 
Williams, Short history of China. 
Wilhelm, Short history of Chinese civilization. 
Douglas, China. (Story of the Nations.) 
Nitobe, Japan. (Modern World Series.) 
Longford, Fapan. (Nations of To-day.) 
Murray, Japan. (Story of the Nations.) 


The following books deal with special phases or aspects : 
Young, Fapan under Taisho Tenno, 1912-26. 
Chapman, Chinese revolution, 1926-27. 

Soothill, China and England. 
Weale, Fight for the republic in China. 


It will be seen from this that ample provision has been made for the 
person who wishes to read history without being constantly hindered by 
copious footnotes and explanations. Whereas the public library does supply 
a vast amount of material for students, it must ever be remembered that 
there is a larger proportion of “ average ” readers, and these might be drawn 
into fresh pastures by displays and other devices, if the public library supplies 
a reasonable collection of really readable history. In all our issues, anyone 
who has taken the trouble to ascertain will find that there is an increasing 
tendency towards the reading of books typified by Baikie’s Story of the 
Pharaohs, Parry’s Queen Caroline, The Scandal and credulities of Fobn Aubrey, 
and Pepys, in addition to anything in the nature of a war narrative, and 
anything on Soviet Russia. These last two types are probably of only 
temporary interest, but we gather from the remainder that the public mind 
seeks the curious—wonders of ancient times, selections from diaries and 
correspondence, historical biography, and the results of new investigations. 
The popularity of Woolley’s Ur of the Chaldees is but one example of this. 


Let us digress a little to consider the trend of historical writing. During 
the Victorian era many great writers carried on the tradition of Gibbon, and 
several schools arose. Buckle was the pioneer in the philosophical writing of 
history. He sifted the undoubted truth from the bulk of material and made 
gigantic generalizations. Since him no historian has dared to generaiize in 
such fashion, and no philosopher has possessed the historical knowledge to 
do so. Perhaps the two greatest followers of Buckle are Lecky and Seeley. 
Scientific history, more known in Germany, was represented by Stubbs, 
Creighton and Freeman, whilst the romantic school of Macaulay reached a 
landmark in John Richard Green, who showed us that literature, art and 
religion, and the people themselves, were just as important in history as kings 
and armies. Military history was recorded by Napier and Kinglake, with 
Fortescue as their modern representative. Freeman told us of the con- 
tinuity and indivisibility of history, and in spite of this teaching, Gardiner 
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has so thoroughly devoted his studies to the Stuart period that Lord Acton 
said “it will never need doing again.” Pollard has exploited the Tudor 
age, Salzman the social life of the Middle Ages, and several other writers have 
spent time on one age or other, on one aspect or phase of history. 

Resulting from the discoveries and theories of Darwin, Huxley and 
Wallace, coupled with the geological investigations of Geikie and Lyell, 
pioneers such as Boyd Dawkins and Evans paved the way for Sollas, Burkett 
and Sir Arthur Keith to relate the wonders of pre-history. In this respect, 
mention must be made of the work of Norman Ault and the Quennels in 
reducing these wonders to readable history. It seems that at the present 
time, whilst men like Trevelyan and Davis have combined the teachings of the 
various schools as far as possible, and Gooch and Temperley have studied 
policies and political history as a whole, there is a tendency to devote study 
to separate entities—people and periods—and to treat these in varying 
aspects, This reaches its limit in the biographies of kings and statesmen, and 
in the volumes of papers and correspondence which have been published in 
bulk of late. The historical biography tends to emulate the novel, as is 
shown by Ludwig and Maurois, by Merezhkowsky’s Napoleon, and by the 
lives of Marlborough and Bonnie Prince Charlie by Chidsey. France is 
even more overtaken by this tendency, as is apparent from the series of 
“ Love lives ” of famous people. Of the historical papers recently issued, one 
might mention The Portledge papers, The Huskinson papers, The Gladstone 
papers, The Verney letters and the Correspondence of George III, in our own 
language alone. 


It is our duty to select this type of material with discretion, and in no 
way to neglect our basic stock of history. Books of the nature of private 
lives attract many readers, but it is doubtful if the “ Papers ” attract any but 
a limited number. “ Papers,” except in rare instances, should be scattered 
about the library system rather than be duplicated. Of the private lives, 
the works of Maurois and such able writers should be chosen on their literary 
merits, but much of this description often emanates from the remainder 
market—let it remain there. Attention must also be given to different 
aspects and prejudices of authors, although present history writing is on the 
whole free of antagonists. I might mention that if a Hilaire Belloc is chosen, 
Professor Coulton is essential. Professor Pollard must be represented as a 
corrective for Froude. Keep a discreet eye on the proportion of political, 
economic, social and constitutional histories, allowing no one aspect to 
become too well represented. 


I would pause a while on the study of history. The “ all libraries ” book 
on this is undoubtedly Langlois and Seignobos’ Introduction to the study of 
history, but no library would be complete without a set of that admirable 
series, the Helps to Students in History. This series is quite inexpensive, 
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and on this account likely to be overlooked. The treatment of documents, 
the sources of history and other aspects of the subject are dealt with by well- 
known authorities. Parish history, previously indicated by a pamphlet by 
A. Hamilton Thompson in this series, has been rewritten recently in a 
delightful little book by H. M. Barron. All libraries endeavour to collect 
material for local history. Besides printed matter, this includes parish 
registers, churchwardens’ accounts, chamberlains’ accounts, council minutes, 
bishops’ registers, and a host of other material, in original form or copies, and 
it is absolutely necessary that a key to these evidences be supplied. The 
study of place-names is most fascinating, but the materials usually found in 
the public library are very disappointing. A complete set of the publications 
of the English Place Name Society, or at least those dealing with the locality, 
should be found in the reference department. Possibly the first volume of 
this series—the introduction—should be used as the general work covering 
the study of the subject for home reading. The collection in most libraries 
consists of afew volumes on the names of places in certain parts, often nothing 
on those of the neighbourhood. 


Only the fringe of historical literature is possible in so short an article as 
this. I have endeavoured to set out the broad principles of selection, which 
is so important in history, for as Bolingbroke says: ‘ The love of history is 
inseparable from human nature”; and as Emerson has it: “ The use of 
history is to give value to the present hour and its duty.” 


~a wna A 


Theodore Francis Powys: 


An Appreciation 
By T. E. CALLANDER 
[Jost Y has just appeared, and the critics have dealt with it after 


their kind. Reading the novel, and the comments on it that have 

appeared, and remembering the judgments that literary gents have 
passed upon T. F. Powys in the past, I succumb to the temptation to put on 
paper my own estimation of a novelist who, I feel, is popularly misunderstood. 
Current opinions vary. There is Mr. Gerald Bullett who, in his little book 
on novelists and English fiction, presumably written for little minds, allows 
Powys a couple of pages in a chapter headed “ Eccentrics.” Mr. Bullett, 
while allowing that the meretricious glamour of Powys has ensnared the 
younger generation, and has given him an undeservedly high place in their 
hearts, makes it plain that he will not bow down. He gives a list of the most 
unpleasant characters found in the earlier novels and short stories of Powys, 
sees in them a collection of unsavoury rustics afflicted with neuroses, and 
dismisses his distasteful theme on a note of righteous indignation. 
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Again, Mr. Howard Marshall, the eminent critic of Rugby football, when 
condescending to literature for a while to oblige the Daily Telegraph, summed 
up Mr. Powys in a characteristically pithy phrase as “lewd and vulgar.” 
Action, that new comet, says in despair that only God and Mr. Powys know 
what Unclay means. A fine piece of criticism in the best Grub Street 
tradition, which would carry more weight if one did not suspect that even 
God Himself must be a little bewildered by the first two numbers of Action. 
These are representative estimates of Powys. He is anathema to all those 
who cling to the peasantry of the Eden Phillpotts school and to those who 
are wistful with Barrie about those who do not speak B.B.C. English. He 
is read by the knowing as mildly pornographic. He is not bought by 
librarians. (On the subject of pornography, is it worth while to point out 
that little dirty boys have been known to make an intensive study of Holy 
Writ, feeling themselves well rewarded by an occasional obscenity ? Powys 
may be similarly studied.) 

The views that I outline are those of people who are paid good money to 
appraise books, My study is written only because I admire Powys intensely, 
and is quite possibly mistaken. I cannot help feeling, however, that these 
pure-minded gentlemen have missed the point of much that T. F. Powys 
has written. They see in his books an attempt to portray, realistically and 
without sentimentality, typical peasants of the Dorset country-side. They 
protest that never were so many eroto-maniacs to be found herded together 
outside a criminal lunatic asylum. And they dismiss the novelist as a dirty 
fellow, with a satisfactory feeling that they have vindicated the peasantry 
and struck a blow for the purity of English letters. Very fine stuff, sure to 
be appreciated by editors with an eye on the coppers of the middle classes. 
But not quite good enough. There is another interpretation of Powys to 
which I incline. 

Robert Graves and Laura Riding, in their excellent book on modern 
poetry, devote some attention to allegory as used by some of the moderns. 
They point out that it differs from the allegory of, for instance, John Bunyan. 
Characters are not labelled clearly with names that indicate the vice or virtue 
that they personify. Instead, sufficient clues are given to direct the alert 
reader, and the rest is left to his intelligence and to his literary knowledge. 
As an example of such use of allegory, these writers instance the poem from 
The Shropshire Lad, whose first line is, ‘“‘ Here the hangman stops his cart.” 
Although at first sight merely the last words of a murderer on the gallows, 
upon examination it becomes plain that this poem is, in reality, an apocalyptic 
description of the Crucifixion, And that is the key to the works of T. F. 
Powys. 

It has been understood, by the meanest intelligence among his critics, 
that his novels are allegories. Presumably even Howard Marshall has 
deduced that Mr. Weston is an allegorical presentation of God the Father. 
Action knows that the scythe whose song made a great silence in Madder 
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village is that scythe which will reap even the New Party. But that is the 
limit of understanding. Critics of Powys will apply the formula to those 
Powys characters whom they do not normally meet in the bars of country 
pubs. That is as far as they can go. Because they have met a country 
inn-keeper behind his bar, Mr. Bugby must be taken as Powys’ conception of 
the whole licensed victualling trade in rural districts. Because they have 
met middle-aged married women with insignificant husbands, Mrs. Vosper 
is the Powys version of all such. Because sex in its more unpleasant mani- 
festations appears in many of the Powys books, therefore Powys is sex- 
obsessed and as bad as that nasty fellow Lawrence, now happily deceased. 

In spite of these weighty castigations, to which must be added the charge 
that Powys is either a complete pagan or a cynic sneering at the Church of 
England as by law established, I presume to suggest that he is, on the con- 
trary, a Christian moralist. It may not be easily apparent, but it is none the 
less true. Consider his characters. Think of them, not as living people, 
but as personifications of those virtues or vices which are upheld or con- 
demned by Christian ethics. Consider the theme of Unclay—in four words, 
Love will conquer Death. This is the very heart and essence of the teaching 
of Christianity, the underlying significance of the Resurrection which the 
Church has preached for two thousand years. Remember too that, horrible 
though some of the Powys characters may be, they are nothing but a personi- 
fication of the viciousness that every honest man will admit to be a present 
stain on human nature. Probably there never was in the flesh such a 
woman as Mrs, Vosper, the amateur procuress, but can it be denied that the 
spirit of prurient curiosity and sniggering interest in sex that she represents 
is a characteristic that is almost normal in English society ? If you think 
this a too sweeping statement, think for a moment upon the fact that it 
has been found necessary to prohibit by law the reporting of unsavoury 
divorce cases, and that the Sunday paper which enjoys the largest circulation 
is that one which makes a feature of reports of incest and rape. 

Again, if the character of Mr. Tasker, who fed his father’s corpse to his 
pigs, seems too outrageous a libel of the human race, remember that there 
are men and women rearing their children even now in cottages so insanitary 
that they would be living under better conditions were they to take up their 
abode in the hygienic stables provided for their landlord’s horses, stables 
which they work to maintain. To me it seems that the throwing of a corpse 
to pigs is a mild offence compared to the crime of stunting the growth and 
development of living children so that the chasing of foxes may be undertaken 
with efficiency. And again, consider that it is apparent that Powys makes 
no attempt to whitewash his evil men and women, but that his hatred of their 
vicious lives is apparent. And that he neither lauds nor condemns the boys 
and girls who fall foul of contemporary morality. That it is enough for him 
to say, “ Neither do I condemn thee.” 

Surely it is plain then that Powys is not the man that his critics have 
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shown us. That he is fundamentally Christian in his writings, and that he 
must be read, not as a realist of the Hardy school, nor as a caricaturist claiming 
affinity with Eden Phillpotts, but as an allegorist who is in the line of Bunyan 
and Langland. Read from this angle, his work takes on a new richness. It 
should be remembered in reading his novels, and more particularly his short 
stories, that the Bible has influenced not only his philosophy but his prose 
style, and in at least one instance his dialogue. (I leave it to my readers to 
discover for themselves that story of his where the words of the Passion are 
used unchanged as they appear in the Gospels.) And it is worth noting, in 
conclusion, that, in his restrained but superbly skilful use of dialect, Powys 
has probably never been surpassed by any writer confining himself to a 
particular corner of England as a setting for his novels. 
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Valuations 
By FRANK M. GARDNER 


HEN I began this series (or should it be serial ?) I shyly confessed 
W that I had never been a critic before. When my period of 
toleration is done, and I am cast back into the void from which I 

came, I suspect I shall vow never to be a critic again, 

I had no idea that so much library publicity existed. I imagined myself 
toying with a list here, an annual report there, ekeing out my slender material 
by a repeated airing of my prejudices and opinions, Instead, the pile of 
material I have not dealt with grows and grows, as my capacity for dealing 
with it shrinks and shrinks, until I am in danger of being choked with reports 
and suffocated with bulletins. 

Have I been too kind, I wonder? Have I been too free with my roses 
and too sparing with my thistles ? It occurs to me that, working on the 
principle of selecting the best and not the worst, I am bound to distribute 
more salvation than damnation. But I am no mere pillory. And if libra- 
rians who send me their publications, expecting praise, receive instead silence, 
then I plead that no mention at all is better than the insult of a title 
under “ Publications received.” After all, the lack of acknowledgment 
is a secret between them, me and God: what the world does not know 
it cannot laugh at. 

All this isof course really an apology. I realizethat there are many deserv- 
ing publications now at the bottom of the mound which will never see the 
light of appreciation in these pages. I appreciate the compliment which 
induced their despatch (though perhaps I preen myself causelessly), I am 
sorry I cannot always return it. 
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Big and little fishes: more reports. Birmingham, Chelsea, Croydon, Ipswich 
and Willesden 

Mostly big fish, you will say. I agree. But little fish sometimes make 
the best eating, and among these reports there is one little fish, or at least one 
previously unknown to me, which can give all the others points for flavour. 

I take off my hat to Mr. J. R. Hobbs, the chairman of Willesden Libraries 
Committee, for writing one of the few annual reports I have read with un- 
alloyed pleasure. Mr. Hobbs brings both knowledge and style to his work. 
He has not merely added a few pontifical phrases to the librarian’s statistic 
sheet. He has written a review with an enthusiasm and wisdom that few 
chairmen possess, whatever lip service they pay to the ideals of profession 
they temporarily control. 

An examination of the statistics at the end of the report shows that 
Willesden lives up toits chairman. An issue of 5+7 per head of population and 
a borrowing percentage of 21 are indications of a firmly entrenched system. 

I raised my hat to Willesden. I raised my eyebrows at Birmingham. 
From one system to the other should be in theory a big step. In fact, I 
found it almost a step that wasn’t there—in one point at least. If Willesden, 
with a population of 170,000, can issue over a million books, should not 
Birmingham, with a population of over 1,000,000, issue something like five or 
six million books? The answer is no. Birmingham issues 3,600,000, as I 
found on the first page of a rather disappointing report. Of course (as reports 
are so fond of saying) figures are no guide to quality. Willesden may read 
Wallace, while Birmingham reads Shakespeare. Birmingham has apparently 
more opportunity. 

But the chief problem confronting us to-day is not so much how people 
readashowmany. And thatodd millionand a halftakes some explaining away. 
The major fault to my mind of the Birmingham report is that not sufficient 
stress is laid on the lending library. We are told a lot about the Shakespeare 
Memorial library, a lot about additions to the Manuscript Department, but 
the only clue I could find to that million and a half was the fact that out of a 
book fund of £10,000 nearly £3,000 went to the Reference Library. That is 
the trouble with large reference libraries. Once started, they need so much 
keeping up. Their potential value is enormous, but one doubts whether 
their use bears any relation to their cost. And usually, they benefit more 
people outside the town than in, which is very altruistic no doubt, but hardly 
fair to the ratepayers. There is a very good case for nationalization in 
Birmingham, though rationalization may have to come first. 

Croydon, as usual, obtrudes itself on the notice. It is noticeable that 
when something is done at Croydon, that something becomes immediately 
and unalterably a part of library technique. It is not so much that Croydon 
leads, but that Croydon confers a cachet. A reading of “ Reading in 
Croydon ” gives one some idea of why this is. Results at Croydon are not 
brilliant, but they are solid. Progress is not fast, but it is as inevitable as a 
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Fabian revolution. I think that is why Croydon sometimes irritates us 
younger people. We are so eager to push on that we wish to dispense with 
guides, Croydon is one of the guides, and the implacable determination of 
Croydon to tell us all about itself comes from the superiority complex 
possessed by all guides. 

There is very little I do not know about Croydon now. I know that 
1,677,558 books were issued to a population of 233,115. I know that 11,232 
books were bound, at an average cost of $s. 5d. for reference books and 
2s. 33d. for lending books, I know that 25,670 reminders were sent out to 
borrowers for overdue books, I also know that 1,633 readers changed their 
addresses, though why we are told that I cannot imagine. Nor can I 
imagine the reason for the list of interesting questions asked in the reference 
library, apart from its usefulness to the compiler of a ‘“‘ How much do you 
know ?” column. But however superfluous some of these items may be, 
there is one which atones for them all. A library which spends 35 per cent. 
of its income on its book stock would be in the forefront without any other 
recommendation whatever, 

After Croydon’s budget of information, I turned with relief to Chelsea, 
whose report seemed accommodatingly thin. The first sentence made me 
rub my eyes. “In the period under review, the first year under open 
access ...” Wasit possible? It was. Not only that, but a little farther 
on: “The result of the first stocktaking under the open-shelf system was 
looked forward to with some trepidation” ; and a little farther on still, I 
noticed that there were 13,000 books, in Dewey class goo, against a fiction 
stock of 8,000. 

Chelsea justifies its report by its avowed policy, which is that “ no effort 
has been made to popularize the library by the addition of quantities of 
fiction, the constant aim of the committee being to consolidate the library 
as an integral part of the educational life and welfare of the borough,” I 
dislike that statement, I dislike it because I consider its implications out of 
date and demonstrably wrong. Education is only one side of public library 
work—in my opinionthe lesser side—and the library that eschews popularity 
has no right to call itself public. There is a lot of leeway to be made up at 
Chelsea, and I sincerely hope that open access will produce open-mindedness, 

And lastly, there is Ipswich, which has nothing very exciting to report in a 
year of consolidation. Though it is obvious that Ipswich is thriving, I 
found it difficult to estimate her stature, owing to the absence of important 
statistics, The Library Association form of presentation is simple enough, 
Why not use it ? 


A Lead from Liverpool: A guide to the contents of the commercial books .. . 
etc., available at the Liverpool Commercial Library 


It is almost an axiom that familiarity breeds, if not contempt, at least 
toleration, Things and ideas that were hated yesterday are accepted to-day, 
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and will be either venerated or forgotten to-morrow. The battle for modern- 
ism in art and design, a battle which has been fought against bitter prejudice 
and childish incomprehension, is nearly over. Rima is no longer painted 
green, and Genesis discussed with more seriousness than the lady deserves. 
In view of this, the cover of the pamphlet I have before me is significant. 
It is not the first piece of modernist printing I have seen in the library world. 
It is not even the best. But the others have been more or less accidentally 
modern, while this (or so I judge) is modern with a purpose. And when I 
see both modernism and purpose in a library publication, I am inclined to 
think we have turned the corner. The purpose of this cover is to catch the 
eye—solely that. The pamphlet is intended for the business man’s desk. 
Its cover is designed to save it from the business man’s waste-paper basket. 
Having once achieved the business man’s desk, this pamphlet is likely to 
stay there. And every time it is used it will add to the prestige of the Liver- 
pool Public Libraries, for I conceive it as beingof immense value to a business 
community. It consists of four main parts: an index to commercial subjects 
contained in books; a list of directories and their contents; an index to 
periodicals and their features; and a list of maps. All the indices appear 
detailed and complete, except the periodical one, in which I noticed some 
rather startling omissions. I could find no mention of the Advertising 
world, The British printer or The Ironmonger, and in the reference to the 
Engineer, no mention is made of its useful monthly supplement The Metal- 
lurgist. I was pleased to see that an index to trade-marks is kept at Liverpool. 
I well remember the bitterness of enquirers when, searching for a trade-mark 
they were given the Trade-marks journal, and told that it had no index. 


W hat the young librarian ought to know : essentials of library administration, by 
Ethel Farquar M’Collough and Maud Van Buren. A.L.A., 1931 


As I believe I have said before, it is difficult to criticize American publica- 
tions, because one knows so little of conditions there. That this pamphlet 
has been found useful is shown by this being the fourth edition. It is in- 
tended, one imagines, to satisfy a problem which does not arise so much in 
England: the problem of the small community which possesses a library but 
cannot afford to pay a trained librarian. Sometimes, I notice, if I read 
the reference to voluntary librarians aright, it cannot afford to pay a librarian 
at all. From that point of view this pamphlet is admirable. On the 
principle of first catch your chicken, it assumes that a library has been 
started, but it assumes nothing else. It leads us from accession sheets to 
workrooms in a miracle of conciseness, explaining the niceties of library 
administration without a wasted word or a superfluous sentence. Nothing 
is omitted, but nothing is repeated. 

American methods differ very little, it seems, from ours, though the loan 
system described here seems needlessly complex. But I do not fully under- 
stand the various American loan systems ; it would be a service to me, and 
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IT think to many others, if some American librarian would write us an article 
on the subject. 

Our authors (I refuse to use the horrible word authoress) are impeccable 
when dealing with facts; they have not so sure a pen when they come to 
theories. I shied at the statement that “ standard works . . . should be 
replaced immediately.” A standard work is only standard in relation to the 
people who read it, and if Lecky’s History of European morals is not found 
essential to the cultural life of a farming community, there is no need to buy a 
new copy when the old one falls to pieces on the shelf. Again, when talking 
about the selection of fiction, it is laid down that “ a safe standard to follow 
is to exclude any book which confuses the reader’s sense of right and wrong.” 
One is tempted to adopt the Socratic method, and ask, “‘ What is right ?” 
and “‘ What is wrong ? ” 


A Budget from Hendon: annual report, 1930-31. Talks to children. Lecture 
list. The Magic casement. The British Isles in fiction 


This is, of course, Hendon’s first report, and I am pleased to be able to 
say that Hendon has made a good start. Issues of 539,000 in a population 
of 113,000 with only one issue point are figures that will not be easily im- 
proved upon, though I have no doubt they will. For there is an analytical 
mind at work in Hendon. The reader there is passed through a statistical 
sieve. Where he comes from, what books he reads, whether he gets them 
from displays or the shelf, what questions he asks, are all recorded and 
analysed. Some of these statistics are distinctly interesting. Others are not. 
I fail to see, for instance, the point of tracing the peregrinations of Shaw’s 
Man and superman, The fact that it was borrowed by three housewives and 
only one author is no guide to the comparative culture of housewives 
and authors, though it may be a proof of professional jealousy among 
literary men. 

The notes on displays are most interesting. The question of display 
is one which is crying out for analysis and research, and the haphazard 
method of putting a few books on a special shelf, giving it a label, and 
leaving the rest to chance is one which calls only for condemnation. 
I once saw a so-called display to create which the librarian had apparently 
taken the greater part of class 600, and stuck it in a special bookcase with the 
title “ Books for the worker.” Then, presumably, he patted himself on the 
back for being up to date. There is nothing like that about Hendon, A 
display issue of 7,300 speaks for itself. Some of the titles, though, seem a 
trifle banal. A talent for slogans is not to be acquired ; but surely “‘ Some 
books on the Great War ” and “ Some notable biographies of the twentieth 
century ” could have been improved upon. 

I like the “Talks to children ” pamphlet better than the one on “ Adult 
lectures,” perhaps because I am prejudiced in favour of talks to children and 
against talks to adults. Children like being talked to, speech to them is more 
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vivid than the printed word, and I can visualize a very enthralled audience 
listening to Trawling round Iceland and W ho’s who at the zoo. But the lecture 
to adults is definitely out of date, unless given by a unique speaker on a unique 
subject, such as, say, F. $. Smythe on Kanchenjunga, or given nationally to a 
selected audience, as in the B.B.C. talks. Asa method of imparting informa- 
tion it is definitely inferior to the book or film, and from an interest point of 
view it is made or marred (usually marred) by the speaker’s voice. I am 
rather surprised that Hendon is sponsoring it. For a library that does not 
wish to break with tradition there is some excuse, but Hendon has no 
tradition to break with. And I cannot see the intelligent Hendonite 
evincing much enthusiasm for “A trip to New Zealand,” or “ The 
wonders of bee life.” 

The “ Magic casement ” is one of the best of the junior bulletins. The 
books noted are not too juvenile—I wonder how many librarians have in- 
cluded Cobham’s 20,000 miles in a flying boat and White Horse Eagle’s 
We Indians in their junior stocks ? And the magazine is compiled by some- 
one who can write for children without being either pompous or gushing. 
I wish, though, she would not use the horrible term “ fiction book.” It 
grates on my teeth as much as “ Britisher ” did on Arnold Bennett’s. 

The list “ The British Isles in fiction ” is an example of the inelasticity of 
the library mind. It was a good idea ; many people like to read about the 
district they are going to visit, and fiction gives an atmosphere the guide- 
book cannot. But such fiction is best read on the holiday, and the idea 
behind this list is spoiled by an arbitrary rule which disallows the reservation 
of fiction published in the last ten years. If the rule had been suspended 
for this occasion, and a system devised by which any book could be reserved 
for a period coinciding with the applicant’s holiday, the value of the list 
would have been increased tenfold. 
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Two Lubraries 
By DOROTHY STAPLETON, Liverpool 


r | VHE hush of vacation was over the great university, and the grey 


stones slept peacefully in the mild sunshine. Crossing the almost 
deserted quadrangle, it was hard to believe that the busiest street in 
the town was but a stone’s-throw distant. We seemed to have slipped out of 
the realm of tram-cars, motors and glaring “ talkie ” posters into a place of 
quiet and dignity. Slowly, because of this atmosphere, we made our way 
towards our place of pilgrimage—the library. We had come on a quest 
which many hundreds had made before us—we wanted to see the Book of 
Kells. 
There wandered up the echoing staircase those few veterans and enthusi- 
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asts found at any college. Not vacation, nor loneliness, nor promise of 
continental sunshine can shake them from their great purpose, for perhaps 
they are discovering the meaning of a Greek word in common use in a long- 
lost civilization, and it is more real to them than the name of Gloria Swanson, 
With the rapt expression of those who benefit the world without its know- 
ledge, they passed to and fro like black ghosts in the softened light. We 
found the library, and it had no other visitors. We searched slowly among 
the wonderful manuscripts exhibited in the various cases, never speaking 
because the quietness seemed to forbid it. From alcove to alcove we passed, 
cool marble heads surveying us kindly from their stands, and the strange awe 
of thousands of books all around us. 

When we reached the Book of Kells, and saw the page that had been 
turned for the day—it was a chapter heading in St. John—it seemed that the 
place became redoubled in quietness and calm, and century after century 
rolled away around that monument of reverence and patience—until at 
last we were in another library, not the library of Trinity, but the library 
where that book had grown through many days and years. 

He was a librarian, this bent and brown-cowled man, whose long fingers 
sought so delicately among the mixed colours by his side. Around him in 
careful order were the results of years of patient work, radiant in their fresh 
vellum and shining with their blue and red and gold. His day went slowly 
from dawn to darkness, hushed in prayer and study, and his year went slowly 
from spring to winter, every year in sheltered content. He may have 
finished one of these chapter headings in three months. There was no 
hurry—if he spent a day on one of the smaller letters there were other days, 
and other hands to help—even after he had gone the work would not stop. 
So he read and painted, and watched the years go slowly in and out in his 
quiet library, with the terrible hush of the seventh century all around him. 

And now perhaps there is one old grey granite cross marking the land 
where he lived, or a dimly arranged heap of stones. Perhaps he had a faint 
vision of his work, saw it lying hidden, and coming to light after many 
years, that other and more advanced scribes might gaze upon it with smiles, 
that slowly the influence of its beauty might pass over the world. But he 
could not know his great and awful patience. He could not dream that 
some day his work would be the centre of a glass case—that only one page 
might be turned each day—nor see that weird instrument, the microscope, 
which could find no flaw in the scrolls and ornaments of his handiwork. 

We went out into the sunshine again, and the colours of the book went 
with us. 


It is a quarter to eight in a branch library, and the library closes at eight 
o’clock. It is crowded, and there is a queue of people waiting to go in. 
There is a ceaseless half-subdued trample of feet, and whenever the door 
opens the traffic noise of a busy main street invades the building. 
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People of every description pass through the gates—people on their way 
home from work, people on their way to the cinema, people who read half 
the night, and people who read only in Cooper’s or Lyons’ over lunch. 
Books are for most of them only a minor interest in life, “‘ Talkies” and 
lectures and wireless pre-digest their knowledge for them. There are some 
who forget what they have read as they lay aside the book. A ceaseless 
stream of “ murders ” and “ mysteries ” and “ cases ” and “ clues ” passes in 
and out. Dominant amongst them are still the books of the man who has 
written hundreds—or rather has dictated them into a dictaphone—several 
thousand words a morning before he strolls away to play golf. Here is the 
book most asked for, The Good Companions. It needed but a week or so to 
put its title upon everyone’s lips, less than a year to stage it and screen it. A 
work which took three years to write would be a thing of patience. 

When the last “ diehards” of the crowd have at last departed, book- 
laden, and the lights are low, the place looks strangely deserted and lonely. 
It is meant to be crowded—unlike that other libiary whose books wait 
patiently from year to year for the student to whom a century means little 
in the search for truth. This place is meant to spread the opinions of 
Bernard Shaw and Galsworthy, Aldous Huxley and Ethel Dell and Edgar 
Wallace across the brains of its visitors. Its work goes rapidly from midday to 
evening, for there are millions and millions of books, The year goes rapidly 
in a crowded whirl of miracles from spring to winter. To be a librarian is 
to watch the effect of the current in the waters of the world’s intellect. Any- 
thing wonderful may happen, and no happening is too strange to be true, but 
nothing can supplant that work of man’s creation which is called a book. 
Not though the library of the wild, loud future would be as strange to us as 
a library of to-day would be to him who worked upon the Book of Kells, 
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The Library Assistant Competitions 
No. 1 
(Set by the Hon, Editor) 
RULES 


1. Solutions, in an envelope marked comPETITION, must reach the 
Hon. Editor not later than first post on Wednesday, 9th December. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym, but must send also their name and 
address, Entry is limited to members of the Library Association and its 
Sections. 

3. The decision of the Hon. Editor is final, and no correspondence will be 
entertained. 

4. One book prize will be awarded in each class every month. The 
winners will be asked to select their books from the National Book Council’s 
Bibliography of 3s. 6d, Libraries. 
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5. The Hon, Editor reserves the right to withhold prizes if, in his opinion, 
entries do not reach a sufficiently high standard. 

6. Any number of entries may be submitted, but no competitor will be 
awarded more than one prize in any one month. 


A. At the close of the Cheltenham Conference, it was stated by a delegate 
that much time and money had been wasted. Time because the papers read were 
not worth reading, and money because half the delegates played truant. The case 
for the defence was that the real benefit of the Conference lay in the informal 
discussions that invariably take place when librarians meet together. We offer 
a prize for the best four-line epigram descriptive of these heart to heart talks. It 
should be remembered that librarians are nearly always teetotallers. 


B. Some time ago, Mr. Albert Haddock summoned the Librarian of Burble- 
ton, under the Malicious Damages Act, on a charge of defacing public property 
by obliterating betting news from the newspapers displayed in the news-room of 
the Burbleton Free Public Library. The case eventually arrived at the House 
of Lords. We offer a prize for the best judgment delivered by their Lordships 
either for or against the defendant. Entries should not exceed 350 words, 


ari Orr 


The Divisions 
North-Western Division : 


Liverpool and District Branch 


A MEETING of the Liverpool and District Branch was held in the 
Reference Library, Liverpool, on 16th October, It took the form 
of a symposium entitled “ The Young Idea,” and had for its subject 

‘ Impressions of librarianship.” 

Refreshments were provided before the reading of the papers in order to 
dull the critical faculties of the audience, but this demonstration of intelligent 
anticipation proved unnecessary, as all thirteen papers exhibited both wit 
and variety, since the authors managed to steer clear of those old paths 
which have been trodden not wisely but too well. 

At all events, either because of the papers, or in spite of them, the sixty 
members of the Merseyside libraries who attended thoroughly enjoyed the 
evening. 

By popular vote, the first prize was awarded to Miss D. Stapleton, Sefton 
Park Branch Library, Liverpool ; the second to Mr, T, E. Headon, Reference 
Library, Liverpool; and the third to Miss P, Burrows, Rawdon Branch 
Library, Liverpool. 

W. S. Haucn, Hon. Secretary. 
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. South Wales and Monmouthshire Division 


A most successful meeting of the Division was held at Penarth on 28th 
October. The afternoon was spent in an instructive visit to the Portland 
Cement Works, and the members becoming, literally and metaphorically, 
full up with cement, welcomed tea, which had been prepared at Messrs, 
Holton’s Restaurant. We were visited there by Mr. Williams, Chairman of 
the Urban District Council, who welcomed the Division to Penarth. 

Proceeding thence to the Public Library, a much-appreciated address on 
“County library work” was given by Miss Williams, B.A., Librarian 
Glamorgan County Library. After giving a brief history of the County 
Library Movement, Miss Williams dealt more particularly with the develop- 
ment of the Glamorgan County Library, and, among other interesting 
matter, related that the work was commenced in three rooms, the general 
office having formerly been a cell, and still retaining the iron bars in the 
window. Necesse est minima maximorum esse initia, The discussion which 
followed was lengthy but exceedingly interesting. 

Votes of thanks were recorded to the speaker and to Miss Gibson, 
Librarian of Penarth Public Library, to whom was due to a large measure 
the success of the visit. 

After inspecting the Library an informal dance was held. 

Exuis Sextick, Hon, Secretary. 
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The Public Librarian 
By E. WISKER, F.L.A., Leicester 
(Continued from page 228) 

\ NTRIES to the school would be regulated by the staff needs of the 
area, and schools would not therefore be very large. This being so, 
much of the work of training and instruction could be undertaken by 

heads of departments and qualified assistants. Such a system would militate 
against waste of time, effort and money by both the libraries themselves and 
the qualifying students. A uniform and compulsory training would be 
available to all entrants to the profession. The staff of small libraries would 
not be handicapped, as they are to-day, by poor opportunities for training 
and experience, and an avenue would be open in which to plant a virile 
tradition of library service. 

This scheme of professional training would provide a plenitude of 
technical experts and would raise the standard of qualification, It is desir- 
able to have university men and women in the library service, and it is 
therefore essential to leave a way open for the entry of graduates. As the 
general educational standard of this type of entrant would be high, their 
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library training would be specialized, and occupy a shorter period than the 
time taken for a normal course—for instance, one year instead of two years, 
This course would be confined to subjects peculiar to librarianship. Many, 
or perhaps most, graduate entrants would not need tuition in languages and 
literature. 

The present London School might be turned into a post-graduate school 
to train all graduate entrants, It is an ambition dear to the hearts of the 
present powers that be. I am in favour myself of graduates attending the 
ordinary schools attached to library areas, and taking a special post-graduate 
course, ‘The ideal training for a public librarian is impossible of attainment 
without actual experience in a working library, 

My critics will tell ine that I am going too fast, and that I have made 
no suggestion of any practical value. My answer is—quite true, but public 
librarianship as a whole has always moved at a snail’s pace, and it has taken 
us over half a century to evolve our present chaos of standards and service. 
Professional opinion, on the whole, has always occupied itself with practical 
matters of immediate interest. Foundations have been left alone; the 
raison d’étre of public libraries and their function in a civilized community 
are topics that have only been nibbled at. We are still handicapped by the 
fetish of local initiative, and by the treatment of the library service as a 
local option, 

Whenever a public service of any kind becomes sufficiently wide in its 
scope and importance, the State makes rules and enforces standards, and the 
service becomes national, This should be our objective. I am not being 
daring when I state that in a civilized country,such as England at the present 
day, the general provision of books and libraries is essential to the welfare of 
the community. If the library profession believes this statement, surely all 
our energies should be concentrated on obtaining general recognition of the 
function of public libraries ; with recognition will come administration as a 
national service and a provision uniform to the inhabitants of village, town 
and city. 

Only a national organization will level up standards of service, abolish 
anomalies and remove the obstacles which to-day stand in the way of the 
real work of public librarianship—the exploitation of books to the utmost. 


a orem 


New Members 


4 | Y AYLOR BROWN (Edinburgh) ; Eithne Browner (Dublin) ; Wini- 
fred F. M. Cooke (Chiswick) ; Edmund W. Davidson (Bath) ; Miss 
E. M..Dehnal (Hackney); Margaret G. Dempsey (Somerset County) ; 
Walter E. Dring (Cambridge County) ; Florence M. Edwards (Hereford) ; 
Anna Gledhill (Colwyn Bay) ; Kathleen E. Goodwin (Woolwich) ; Miss B. 
Howells (Bristol) ; Freda M. Hunt (Middlesex County) ; Charles D. Jack- 
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son (Poplar) ; Gladys E. Munday, Sybil S. Simmons (Oxford) ; Miss D. 
Pearl (Ilford) ; Constance M. C. Phillips (St. Albans) ; Marshall J. Phillips 
(Edmonton); Reginald A, Rawkins (Willesden); Edna L, Ridley 
(Dartford). 

Midland Division —Reginald C, N. Bates (Smethwick); Kathleen E. 
Clement (Warwick) ; Leslie J. Eyles (Birmingham University) ; Hilda M. 
Hurley, Edith M. Thelwell (Coventry); Margaret J. Ostle, Patricia E. 
Smith, Arthur E. Spicer (Birmingham) ; Hilda Watson (Rugby) ; Muriel 
Wilkes (Wolverhampton). 

North-Eastern Division —Miss I. Little (Newcastle Literary and Phil. 
Soc.) ; Miss K. B. Paley (Armstrong College). 

North-Western Division —I. Birkett, Miss J. E. Glover, Miss N. Harrop, 
T. E. Headon (Liverpool) ; Alexander H. Hinchcliffe (Chorley); Bertha 
Johnson (Stretford) ; Frank W. Roberts (Stalybridge). 

South-Eastern Division—Marianne C. Mace (West Sussex County) ; 
Nellie M. Pope (Hove). 

South Wales Division—Phyllis Cooke, Rachel Davies (Newport) ; 
Elizabeth H. Edwards (National Museum of Wales, Cardiff); E. Lumley 
Jones (University College, Swansea) ; Muriel B. Jones, Muriel S, Watkins 
(Cardiff) ; Leslie M. Rees (Swansea). 

Yorkshire Division —Herbert W. Wellbourn (Scarborough). 
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Correspondence 


ApMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENT, 


Tue Lisrary Assistant. Centrat Lisrary, 
Sir,— SHEFFIELD, 

During my tour of American libraries I was shown the paragraph in 
the June Assistant in which “ Observer ” aims his wit at what he calls “ the 
essential daftness of the American efficiency monger ” in inventing machines 
to speed up charging methods in that country. ‘“ Observer” appears to 
believe that the British card-charging method cannot be improved upon, 
and is obviously quite ignorant of the charging methods in use in America 
and the principles of administration they are designed to serve, Such 
ignorance is perhaps excusable ; his bad taste in making supercilious criticism 
of a matter he does not understand is not, The very delightful young 
American colleague who showed me “ Observer’s ” ill-mannered paragraph 
has perfected a simplified charging method which “ Observer” would do 
well to study; he has made other important contributions to library 
technique ; and I feel it his due that I should protest against the tone of 
“ Observer’s ” comments, No reasonable person objects to fair criticism ; 
but it must be informed criticism, Yours, etc., 

J. P. Lams, Chief Librarian, 


To tHe Epiror, 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ~—F 
YEAR BOOK 1932  ¢ 


WILL CONTAIN 


a Librarian’s Calendar for 1932, the new Ex- 
amination Syllabus, all papers set in 1931, the 
Royal Charter and Bye-Laws, a complete List 
of Members, and much other useful information. 


READY ‘st Jan., 1932 PRICE Qs. 6d. post free 


Order now from 
THE SECRETARY 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 26-27 BEDFORD 








SQUARE, W.C.1 
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G. BLUNT & SONS 


Through our efforts, and at great expense, 
we were instrumental in superseding the 
oversewn method of construction. 


Take advantage of the 


experience gained 


since the intro- AAU Oa THE WAY 
duction oD OUR GUARANTEE 












All Books printed on opensy 
oe cen paper guards. 


REBINDINGS AND ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 


Inspection of our new Works and Showroom 
by Public Librarians and Assistants welcomed 


Send for List of Titles in our Ornamental Bindings 
wits hoes’ «say NORTH ACTON RD., HARLESDEN, N.W.10 




















SUITABLE BINDINGS 
FOR PUBLIC AND COUNTY 


Style A. 


Style B. 


Style C. 


Style D. 


Style E. 


Style F. 


Style G. 


Style H. 


Style K. 


Style L. 


LIBRARIES 


New Cloth Binding. The material used for the back 
is specially suitable for a tight back binding. (For 
books of poorer papers not larger than post 8vo.) 

Cloth Binding with lettering panel in leather of a 
different shade, finished with gold tooling. This is a 


very attractive binding in many pleasing designs and 
colours. 


Full Cloth Binding. Winterbottom’s Imperial 
Morocco Cloth. Best quality, fast finish, with loose 
back, made specially secure at the joints. (Can also 
be had in Holliston or Durabline.) 

—" Leather Back Binding. (For Fiction Books 
only. 

Leather Back Binding with the Cloth brought up 
close to the joint (with or without gold ornament as 
desired). Durabline, waterproof sides. 

Leather Back Binding with lettering panels in con- 
trasting colours. This makes an attractive binding 


at a low cost. The panels are inserted in a special 
manner to prevent roughing-up. 


Chivers’ Standard Binding. With Niger Leather 
back and Durabline sides. Suitable for books of good 
paper and light weight. (With or without gold 
decoration.) 

Leather Back Binding with decoration in contrast- 
ing coloured leathers and gold tooling. (May be had 
in a variety of designs.) 

Leather Back Binding for books of heavy weight 
and good paper, with better end-papers and Winter- 
bottom’s Imperial Morocco Cloth sides. 


Half Bound in Niger Leather. For Reference books 
and very large books. 


Send for price list, which will be posted by return, together 


with sample books if so desired 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD 


PORTWAY, BATH, ENGLAND 

















Trape Union £4 
Aut Depts, 
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Holders of London C.G, Honours 


LIBRARY BINDERS 


ALL LEATHERS USED GUARANTEED FREE FROM ACID 
REPAIRING WORK A SPECIALITY 
BEST MATERIALS ONLY 
PUBLIC LIBRARY CONTRACTORS 


Tender Forms and Enquiries Invited 


P. G. CHAPMAN & CO.. 12, 7OoLE¥ 8T» 








**Rome was not built in a day.” 


TOIDEVELOP AND PeRFect THE QVERSEWING MACHINE 
LY 1S QL2 
~X: PNT (ANZ 
rp pezmay = 
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of sewing LIBRARY BOOKS have been given a reasonable 
the fOversewing Process cannot be superseded. 


OVversewin achine Co. 
568 Congress (JO) St., Boston, Mass. 


When all other methods 
trial it has to be admitted that 
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Publications at Reduced Prices 


The following remainders of the publications by L. Stanley 
Jast are offered at reduced prices to clear. Orders will be 
filled in rotation until stock is cleared. 


Publ. Offered 
Provision of Books for ChildreninElementary “% “@ 
Schools - ‘o a an 1/- -/6 


Child as Reader a as .. Paper 2/6 1/3 
Only 84 Bound Copies for disposal Cloth 3/6 1/9 
Planning ofaGreat Library—8ocopies Paper 1/6 -/9 


What Happened to a Library Book peri1oo 12/- 7/6 
Over 30,000 copies have been sold. 


Library Bookmarkers, graphically illustrating 
the result of careless handling of books 
per 1,000 12/6 6/3 


Library Planning 


The Planning Department of Libraco Ltd. has been remarkably success- 
ful, the work comprising the drawing up of plans in consultation with the 
Librarian and Library Committee, complete specifications and estimates. 


The experience of Libraco Ltd. is of considerable value to Librarians 
whose ideas can be practically carried out in detail. 


Libraco Ltd. have carried out equipment of the following Libraries :— 
Willesden (Kilburn, Willesden Green and Cricklewood); Wandsworth 
(Putney, Streatham, Tooting, Balham, Clapham, Allfarthing Lane and 
Earlsfield) ; Lambeth (Central Brixton, West Norwood, Durning, South 
Lambeth and Herne Hill); Birmingham (the alterations for Open Access 
to Bloomsbury and Constitution Hill Libraries) ; Nottingham (5 branch 
libraries) ; Leeds (the complete equipment for branch County Libraries 
in Lancashire and Durham); and also Clydebank, Hendon Central, 
Eastbourne (Central and Branch), Bournemouth, Blyth, Bolton, Aber- 
deen, Sowerby Bridge, Dukinfield, East Ham, Poplar, Cheshunt, 
Grimsby, Sheffield, Goole, Keighley, Brentford, Kingston, Hastings, 
Yeovil, Dewsbury, Queenstown (South Africa), Kimberley, etc., etc. 


Send your enquiries to 


LIBRACO LIMITED 


62 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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AND NOW! 
JACKET BINDING 


Prov. Patent No. 28364 


The Binding that incorporates the Publisher’s Facket and the 
Synopsis of Book. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL 
“‘ Many thanks for the beautiful samples of ‘ Jacket’ bindings. 
I have no doubt whatsoever but that you have hit on the 
biggest novel idea in Library binding for years, and one that 
should be taken up everywhere.” 
SUPER ATTRACTIVE 
NON-INSTITUTIONAL 


QUICK REFERENCE TO CONTENTS 
OF BOOK 


WILL NOT FINGER MARK 


POLISHES LIKE GLASS WITH 
SOFT CLOTH 


COSTS NO MORE THAN 
COMMON WORK 


Any book in print supplied in this unique binding 





Samples sent on receipt of a post card 


DUNN & WILSON, LTD. 
BELLEVUE BINDERY, FALKIRK 
SCOTLAND 
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LIBRARY. BOOKBINDING 
To Librarians and Members of Library Staffs 


We shall be pleased to send FREE, on receipt of Post Card, a y of our 
New Brochure on Librarw Bookbinding, entitled :— — 


A Modern Library Bindery 


This Brochure describes in some oon ote se oy illustrations—the 
pines ig Binding on a large scal 

Rane: oe of how Li Books are treated | in a Modern Library 
— oe 2 cpr yece ahs instructive to all who are engaged in or 
responsible Library administra tion. The methods described are the result 
of thirty years’ continuous specialization in Library Binding. 


B. RILEY & CO. LTD. 


Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 
366 LEEDS ROAD, HUDDERSFIELD, YORKS 














WALTER NEWBURY LTD. 


LONDON’S LEADING 
LIBRARY BINDERS 


PLASHET LANE, EAST HAM, E.6 





FLEXIBILITY mm GUARANTEED 
Every Fold Guarded Acid Free Leathers 
Telephone : ESTABLISHED 
GRANGEWOOD 0526 ™ HALF A CENTURY 
Trade Union 
Motor Collection and NU. Specialists in Public 


Delivery Service Binders Library Contracts 
TENDER FORMS & ENQUIRIES INVITED 

















DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC LIBRARIES, etc. 
“SE FLORIGENE ‘rise 


SAVES TIME, TABOUR and MONEY and is TASILY APPLIED. ° 
IT IS IMPORTANT TO NOTE THAT 
seatiere tse rape ce re 
-~which is of greater h hygienic im importance, Dry sweeping alone required. 
These saniiary, sinatra adlanatarit 2 


THE “DUST-ALLAYER” CO. 


4 VERNON PLACE, BLOOMSBURY SQ., LONDON, W.C.1 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, inion Governments, County, 
CyodiaGaaan ee meee ae ie pee, 

















We serve the Wh avtaiis cs 


BINDINGS SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


We specialize in all branches of Clean strong copies of popular 
Library binding. Careful attention titles are always available at greatly 
is given to every detail and only reduced prices. See that you 
best materials are uscd. : feceive our lists regularly. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY LTD. 


WORKS : THE BEDFORD BINDERY OFFICES : 
12-16 Laystall Street, E.C.1 95 Southwark Street, S.E.1 





Bales on Every C Giaceiable Subject 
Over 1,600,000 volumes in Stock. Second-hand, New and ** As New.”’ 
Sores cic rent Ryan cae meas Ronee eet 


, Logic and and Commerce, Politics, Economics, et 
Wels aod Drans Drama; Typography, travel Sology; Art; Collecting, ete.; Rave Books and Fiss¢ 
European aod Languages, 


peers Base nn ateg meer ar Catalogues free; mention requirements if ibl 
Library Desidcrata a speciality, Books sent poll onset 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


. 
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Messrs. W. & R. HOLMES 
311 DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW 


“TI was absolutely astonished at the facility 

with which such a large number of books 

could be handled, and it is no doubt due 

to the practically perfect system which you 
have evolved.” 











Library Supply 
Specialists 


Messrs. W. & R. HOLMES 
3-11 DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW 


TELEPHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
GLASGOW 8184 & 5185. “LITERARY, GLASGOW.” 
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PUPEPVDPVDY DVD VPN INV DIV LE» 


THE OFFICERS OF THE A.A.L. 
eee Oe P. JONES, B.A., A.L.A., Public Library, Bancroft 
Vice-Presrpenr: W. B.-FRY, Manchester Public Librarics. 
ws. ee T. EB, Ae, Central Library, 598 Fulham Road, 
Honorary Tarasurern: A. T. “AUSTING, ma La. High Road, Seven 

Kings, Essex, 
Honorary oe A R. D. HILTON SMITH, FLA, Public Library, The 
Burroughs, N 
Honorary a Seong Muss S. TOMS, Central Library, Holloway Road, N.7. 
soe eect, te nite Trmsatry o pers ‘ia Editor ; that 


po nea Mv sew members should write to the 


Sorat *Those ae i ee fsergpaidtee Classes’ should 
ei to Mr. S. a Cormgle Lttrory tena Road, SF.24. 
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